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OPERATION OF BANKS. 

[The following cssay is from the Essex 
Register. “We do not pretend to much 
;newledge on the sudject of Banks, and our 
«hole stock of Jearning upon the Gnancial 
or prudential concerns. of the nation, we 
confess, might be “ contained in a nut shell.” 
The article appears to be the production of 
an intelligent mind, and as our prejudices 
avd prepossessions are enlisted on the side 
which the writer has adopted, we give it to 
our readers, each of whom will attach ‘to it 

that degree of importance, which his own 
information, experience end <fecteigs shall 
dictte—Epirox.] 























Tur operation of Banks, and the nature 
and influence of Paper money has lately been 
brought before the public in a great variety 
of views. The banking influence begins to 
ptess upon the people of the middle and 
southern states, and the conduct of the Bank 
of the Uniged States has at last, by an aggra- 
vation of all the evils uf the former state of 
Banking, Lrouht bome the subject to the 
bosoms and business of the public. Three 
of four years ago, the theory of money was 
discussed in the Boston Patriot, by the writ- 
er of this artigle, upon the principles ad- 
vanced by Hume; but from their abstrect 
nature, the aversion of some, and the indif- 
ference of others, no notice was taken of 
them by other editors. They centained a 
history of depreciation, and the causes of'it ; 
and the advancement of another principle 
militating. directly against the opinion of 
Adetn Smith, that only a certain quantity of 
money could be put io circulation. Smith's 
doctrine was this : that the money neecssarY 
to circulate all the produce of a society, 
whether of agricultyre, science or art, would 
jost fill the channels in which this circula- 
tion flowed, and when the channels were full 
the surplusage would overflow, in other 
words, return to the issuers. This theory is 
not tfue. For there is an absorbing power 
In every thing that can be measured in value 
by money. Articles! of merchandize, man- 
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2, on par ufactures, agricnltural products, genius, in- 
his vencra- | dustry, &e. all have an absorbing power, 
. that the and the over issues of money, whether they 
ny great be by silver or paper, are all absorbed by 
a en these various-articies, and the consequence 
; and: giro is, an increase of price: 

ge ony Those who deal in some articles, can im- 


a 


ss. 
| 
he 


mediately put the absorbing principle into 
effect; i. e. they can raise the price: but 
those who deal in such articles as, by their 
own business and dependence, they cannot 
immediately raise its price, suffer an actual 
diminution of their income. What they thus 
lose, the other clats of dealers gain. For 
instancc—in a succession of yeats, by the 
principie of absorption. or in other words) 
4 _ depreciation, the man who has agreed for 
* —s a BUpulated salary to perform certain servic- 



















t es, finds his revenue not equal to the pur- 
chase of so many conveniences as when he 
first made the agreement with the payer of 

_ it. A man: who should have agreed to per- 
pat — ae form certain services for 800 dollars, a few 
, and forth years ago, now finds that his 800 dollars will 
ttions of the not purchase the same amount of conveni- 
isest of ences as when he first agreed for it. De- 
phos moe Preciation has gone on for afew years, and 
ath ve ~ a br « his 800 dollars, which at the time of acrce- 
m, whichthe ment would purchase 19CO bushels of corn, 
posterity sa will pot now purchase even 800. 
eir prey 3 The effect of depreciation can be seen in 
_— — the late statement of the Trustees of the 
swell oes Franklin fund, given to the town of Boston, 
“e* for the benefit of young mechanics. When 
f the cust, oe ' Franklin first made that donation, it a- 
ophet, paged Mounted to about $000 dollars—it now a- 
ape — to about 10.000. I speak in round 
the sear eee only, as it is not necess ary to this 
r the siroc i amar to state fractions. Upon examin- 
ny fe ‘ind the : and comparison of the value of money, 
3 - With its value now, it will be found 

— 10,000 dollars will purchase only a- 
ut the same amount of articles in th 
Market, as soon of articles in the 
sien would then, and consequent- 
seh» Hot actually increased in value one 





rthing although it i . 
, gh it is nominally double. 
Fi Sentleman who should set his chil- 
ally } Y them 320 years hence, would actu- 
4 —— children only about two thirds 
of an he Supposed. But if the principle 
¢preciation be pushed on at the senna 


th e e 
© present Fatio, it weuld leave them gauch 


less. 


to 1800, was at the rate 1:1-4 percent. per 
anpum. This would give a fiminution” ef 
no less a sum than 250,000 dollars per annum 
ov 20,000,000 dollars. -But the depreciation, 
which is now rapidly forced, by. means of 
the over issues of banks, fictitious banks, 
and forgers of paper 
elsewhere, must be at a greater rate than 
1 1-4 percent. per annum. I know aot 
what poy neither ey possible to calculate, 
since the measure of depreciation is only to 
be kndwh bp prec y 
cles; but,suppose it to be only 2 per cent. 
per annum, then we shall have a dimination ; . 
of the revenue of 400,000 dollars por annum. 
This deficiency must be made up in some 
way or other, and an increase of Guties, or} 
an extension of the tariff, becomes necessa- 
ry.. Thus the people will have to pay it, 
when they are less able todo so, by the 
operation of this very principle upon their 
own revenue. ; 


stood in practice, and the Banks at . the 
southward seem to be doing their utmost to 
push this-operaticn to the greatest extent 
Those who have an immediate intercourse 
with the Bankers, Directors and their friends, 
have the first use of the money and all 
the advantages. 
so great, that | 
can be devised: the greater the issye, and 
the more abundant paper becomes, so much 


the better for them. Thus every species of | into the hands of the tow, is neither “Jew or. Greek, barbarian or 
industry is taxed for their benefit. They | in the vicinity of the ae “ Regs Scythian, bondman or free, but Christ is all 
gtow wealthy, while the industrious of every | these, fly beyond the mountains, or remain and in all.” Speak no of points 
name are becoming poorer and poorer. to fill otir poor-houses, or dwindle into an | Thich I cannot understand ; but-feel with 
This principle has another operation wor- | insignificant and a mean state of dependence. | ™¢ that the religion of Christ isa religion 


thy the sotice of even the State. govern- 
ments themselves. 
money in the States of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, for ong: cn must be examined as 
it relates to the ot 

fourid that every aid of depreciation that can 


be resorted to, is an advantage to those make the } th —! call two awful witnesees to my appeal 
States, over. those where the depreciation is | delusion, ee nee Che eae Ne Oe an eee death and the day of judgment 

not so rapid. If this principle is true, then —they are witnesses against all the souls 
over issues of the wang = paper “7 Fs PRN as ennai that live. Ob, my dear _—_ how will you | 
tious banks, and even the forgeries of Cana-| [The following extract from a Iste cele. | stand. their testimony? You. have heard - 
dian printers of paper money, if this trash : much of thé languuge of religion, Lut Tier 
can be made to circulate among thent, isan | OTe? work of fancy, contains a representa- 


advantage to that State, over others. As 
strange as this appears, it is certainly true. 
For, the more paper there is in circulation, 
the more is absorbed by artichcs in the mar- 
ket, of whatever name they may be. 
follows, that the government of the Unitcd 
States find that part of their revenuc, ex- 
pended in those States, will not purchase so 
much in value by the whole measure of du- 
preciation. 
people, who are the payers of duties, pay the 
same amount to the revenue as these States 
where money is not so much depreciated. 
Suppose those two States, Maryland and 
“ennsylvania, pay ten millions of dollars to 
the revenue, it is plain the nominal value of 
their money is not equal to the nominal 
meney of other States, and consequently 
their payment falls short of the value of the 
same nominal amount in other States. 


circelation in those States, which is made 
use of in any others the consequence will be 
that every thing there will be just double 
the price, nominally, that they are in the 
other States. 
being actually able to purchase only half as 
much as it will elsewhere. 
States receive the amount of their revenue in 
dollars, and consequently they would receive 
only half the amount in these States that 
they will in others. 
that those States who understand this prin- 


“are determined to act upon it, will be con- 
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sgUsHED EVERY PRIDAYSEVENING, BY | ""Suyocge the revenue of the United Stae of Mites tebe tan singel lage — nam 
- JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. government, arising from c be.: , astonin a aa | ay Peorth, 
fet Gannett « ‘tlie 9 ariging ’ to be..20 } Succesding applications of over issues, Kc. Terwerd He. 
ne Door 20 : mibions per annum. Now the. rate of| at the focus, take the same course,-end thus} o, beatae me be . che. 
pgnert at the Fourth ‘yg from the corner of depreciation for the twenty years previous in ® succession of years, money becomes de- | Pe yer rs 


~—. et: ; - - 


elated uver all a community, and from. 
the universal nature of money, over all the. 
world. I refer ro the aforementioned essays 
in = ‘Patriot, for the demonstration of this 
trut .? © i- 
_ This then follows, that the. caution and 
jealousy of one State Government, can be 
no check upon the imprudence of another. 
And this is proved by the fact, that although 
there be no banks in Vermont, yet paper 
‘money is circulating there, and must -depre- 
ciate in the exact tatio of the of the deprecic 
ation of the other states. They thus suffer. 
in that state, without any of the advantages of 
those States which dre busily employed in 
the work of depreciation,  “ | 

The State of . Massachusetts. now pays 
specie at her banks ; but owing to this small 
check, her banks labour under the restraint 
of its o » and foreign bills will come 
in, and supply the deficiency which the prin- 
ciple of absorption requires, to maintain an 
equality with the other states. Thus the 
Southerners enjoy all che advantages of their 
own conduct, and not only defraud the in- 
destey of their own states, and the givern- 
ment of their revenue, but as far and as fast 
as practicable, extend their influcnce over 
all the rest of the union. Every indivual 
therefore in the United States, is taxed, and 
that too unlimiiedly, by the operation of 
thesé¢ Bankers. The industrious are beg- 
gared, manufactures decline, con.merce falls 










and made a vaitiable to 
ny of those whp dic in alf the. 
ys Calsiaion, | ne Re 
| My dest Eva,” said. he, 
her bed, and softening 








in Canada and 


ng his voies to 
tones, “ I trust that Fadi not to. 
your last worgs a failure. yg 
Which the sainte are desired to ¢ “ 
estly, and to.resist unto blood, 1 trust. th 
your epproach to the valley of the shad- 
ow af death does not darken your views, of 
the Ave pak those immutable foundation 
on which the gospel reste,- y,"—and 
Wentworth helen s “ing oa bin’ dates 
to 


its effects on the rise of arti- 


gan reckoning on his 
—Mrs. Wentworth in vain made signs 
him—he went.on: as far as Perseverance, 
when Eva, lifting her wasted hand, he hecame 
involuntarily silent. | 
“My dear untle,” said Chris- 
tian ; “the Is 4 me st alae thee tana : 
of the balance," to me flow. Reality, reality 
is dealing with me. Lamon the verge . 
the grave, and all the Wretched distinctions 
that have kept men at war for centuries 
seem to me as nothing. I know that “ salva- 
tion is of Stace through faith,” and, know? 
that, Lam Satisfied Oh, my. dear ugele, 
am fist apPtoaching. that place where there 


This principle seems to be well under- 


2 


And these advantage> are 
ery sortof depreciation tha 


of the soul—that:its: various denominations 
(which I have heard so often discussed, and ae 
with se 23," profit,) are of: Sight avail, cOmi- é 
pared with its.vital predominance ovet. out 
hearts and lives. .% calls’ waid she 

her hallow voice to utter the words strongly 


What then becomes of sin independent spir- 
ited people? What becomes of the country ? 
This system of things cannot last, or I mis- 
take very mach the temper of my countty- 
men. Yet I see not how the evils whict 
threatens us can be prevented. ‘Those wlio 


The depreciation of 


cr States, and it will be 


you have yet to learn its power.” She paus+ 
ed; for, dim as her eyes were hoprly grow- 
ing, she could see the tears rynning fast 
down Wentworth’s rugged cheeks. His” 
wife led him from the room. The mercy of 
God visited him even at’ the seventh hodr; 
and we are rejoiced to.relate that the labour: | 
er is (though called. so late), in expectation 4 
of receiving the same reward as those whe q 
bore the burthen and héat df the day. Mrs. 4 
Wentworth returned, to pass thé night be- 
side the bed of death. Eva sdid to her at 
intervals that night, * Do not let the weak- 
ness of my dying franie, or even the wander- — 
ings of my intellect, (if should wander) ta- 
duce you to think that God has deserted~me, 

that I have not an anchor. of the soul, sure 

and stedfast. The body may fail, the work+ — 
ings of the soul ace invisible, but I feel that © 
the everlasting arms are.under me, though | ek 
may not always be able to express my feeling. 
Remember this, when I am no longer able 

to utter it; and let the thought thet this = 

my declaration, while yet the power’: 

speech remained, be your cénésolation.” At s 
another she said, * Death is.a very different 

thing from what we tead of in Evangelical 


tion of the most solemn scene to which mor- 
tal man can be a witness. It will be read 
with great delight by some, and without of- 
fetice, it is hoped, by any ; for the moral is 
instructive ; and though an indirect censure 
is cast upon the conduct of a portion of man- 
kind, who we nevertheless hope, are honest 
men and true Christians, yet they must do 
the writer the justice to say, that his cen- 
sure is levelled only at practice. The prin- 
ciples of his heroine are the principles of 
religion; principles which have ‘sustained 
many a believer in the hour of death, and 
the exemplification of which might melt the 
coldest infidel to exclaim—-—“ Let me dic 
the death of the righteous and let my last 
end be like his.” ] 


THE DEATH OF & CHRISTIAN. 


Eva’s dissolution was now obviously near; 
she rose no more from her bed, but her 
countenance became gradually more ae 
tial ; a faint but lovely tinge overspread the P sad who de- 
cheek it had long deserted ; her eyes had a ee La eae bt ae Kostine- 
light beyond the brightness of mortality, ootiege > mp h heels of tis chariot?” 
they did * comfort atid not-burn.” Her e- an Piped Ay Lay “ cme glorified while 
vangelical friends were much in her aparte 7 | + nn is<mno ex 
ment; this is customary, and, when practi- yet in the flesh. . [feel none of thi ets 


cable from the state and habits of the invalid, ae ’ nr? por gnte ams cage Bae ep ‘3 
is undoubtedly solema and edifying epecta- |‘ tk ow “4 leg Hostheys oe = 
oS eee Se week oe sainini bem dit, sina, whe casts herself 

a oo an detente pore eeg with fearful confidence on ree eget! “08 cone 

and each departing, had solemnly wished pS ordiigersnickn cient iy 7 Sill: hw vith pa 

her peace, she said to -Mrs. Wentworth, a . - : ng A Sol seat ws a dit SE 

«“ When J am dying, do not let the preachers u si 4 andonthe tak? “awsede il 

be about me ; let me die in private; death | '6 she slept, and. Mrs. Went . : 

is too solemn a thing for witnesses. They vo nes rte het Aeriged prterce os nae 

might, pethaps, press me on some. points,| Vent she wished to accustom herself to 

which I could not then answer clearly; and . so seeduced by sleop ob eladsip te- 

the failure of my intellects, the natural de-) i, ee widen ‘west soca be Saal 

cline of my strength, might be mistaken for} | Na natuarts cues taeahen "2 Selena a 
% unsoundness in the faith.” They are fond Ai ~ pune tah ecg rt 3 

of proposing teste at such a time; it is no bse , : 

time to answer nice questions ; one must en- 


aquired how she found fierself? She an- 
| joy their religion then, not define it. If my 


swered, ‘Perfectly calm.’ It was explained, 
testimony could be offered up, 1 would offer that pyr onc ccm fos peatiyones | — 
it in the Sosenies of the assembled world ; | "35% Der anew 3 
but God needs po such witriess to his truth. 


usual strength of tone. ‘Iam so little ace 
Th ns of a death-bed should be clos- castomed to think of my bodily feclingss 
e Curtains of a 
ed—let mice be so, my dearest aunt. Shall 


that when I hear the inquiries of a friend, E 
I confess the truth to you? Ithiak there is 


can only conceive that they mean, “ how ay 
something too fudiic in thé ptinted accounts 


soul is yore | 27? 6A few ee aker, . 
‘ she said to: Mrs. Wentworth, *! die a manu- 

of the ee ovate by sewn —— Ber ment of the power of religion. What could 

pot wish to surround io 

persons calling on me to witness the truth, 


the whole world do for me as I lic om “rs 
‘ -* | ment? could it restore my withered , 
om : ‘of i ” On 0h po _ igseen en or heal my broken heart ? could it suggest 
witness of it. > ere is 80! t 
too theatrical in that-=and I,” said Eva, wip- 


a i } i ad I 
ingle hope to br ighten the dark ro 


It then 


Neither do the merchants, and 


If double the quantity of money be put in 


The dollar in these States 


The United 


It follows therefore, 
ciple of depreciation and whose leading men 


tinually defrauding the revenue of the U- 
nited States out of a quantity of reyenue 
whose value is just commensurate to the 
measure of depreciation. Hence, every 
mode of depreciation, whether by over is- 
sues of creditable Banks, or by fictitious 
banks, or cven by the direct manufatture of 
false money, which is practised and put in 
operation, serves to lighten the amount of 
revenue paid to the government. The only 
method left for other States is to join in the 
same scheme, and thus depreciate the money 
in each state into an equivaient with the 
mony of their neighbours. 

But there is another principle ef money 
which is of still greater influence ; it is its 
futdity. This is already implied in the 
principle of its depreciation. For if articles 
in the market absorb money cd infinitum, 
the depreciation must extend itself as from 
a focus, though constantly lessening in its 
effects as it extends itself on all sides, like 
those citcles in the water, that form them- 
selves around a place violently agitated by 
throwing in a stone, and are seen to become 
feebler and less distinct as they recede from 
the centre. Those who live directly in the 
focus of depreciation, enjoy the greatest ad- 
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between the pov of this world, and. the “ 
ve ype world to come! Men might 
are objects of pity to me. My feet stand on 
the threshold of the house of many mansions, 
and worlds could not bribe me to look back 
for a moment; and this the religion cf 
Christ‘has done for me. Oh how litle con- 
-solation could J derive at a moment like this 
from “ gay religions, full of pomp and gold” 
aa-from a religion that promised nothing but 
temporal power or splendour to its profes- 
sors—from any religion but that of the beart 
andof grief? Amid the ‘darkness of my 
earthly prospects, the cross brightens by the 
contrast I lie here a helpless dying wretch; 
the world views me, and passes by on the 
other side; but he, the divine Samaritan, 
had pity on me, and tie wounds of my spir - 

it were healed.” 


In the course of the day, many friends 
came to see her, she was not able to speak 
to all, but her smile said much. Among 
the rest, Montgomery was admitted; he 
came to catch the mantle of the parting saint, 
aed heal the despair of De Courcy by a 
touch of its folds. It was observed, that on 
his entrance she was slightly agitated ; some 
recollections connected with his presence 
shook her soul itt parting, but ina few mo- 
mevts her calmness was restored. She 
pressed his hand with a kind expression ; 
she remembered how kind he had been to 
her After a pause, she drew a ring from 
her finger, and gave itto him. It had been 
the gift of De Courcy; round a beautiful 
figure of Constancy there wasa French mot- 
to—C’est dans les ceurs des femmes, qu’ils 


a” * 


‘habitent les longs souvenirs—* Take this to 


him,’ she said, ‘and'—she turned aside, and 
wept for amoment. During the remainder 
of the day, she spoke no more ; but she ex- 
pressed evident satisfaction when passages 
from the Bible were read to her. There 
are some, especially in the Old Testament, 
where the messengers of God doubiiess to 
accommodate themselves to human frailty, 
deign to borrow the language of earthly pas- 
sion; such as,*I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love.’ ‘ My beloved is mine and 
I am his.’ ‘Thou art mine,I have called 
thee by name.” It was remarked, that she 
immediately signified het wish to hear pas- 
sages in a different style; perhaps there was 
a reason at the bottom of her heart for this. 
Towards night she made a sign that the 
‘Pilgrim's Progress,’ which lay on her bed, 
should be put in her hand. The circulation 
of this extraordinary wotk among the relig- 
jous of ell Europe is well known; and 
when the Spanish and Italian translators had 
expunged the name of Gient Pope, they had 
nothing to fear for its popularity. It was 
given to her, and, pointing out a page which 
she had folded down, she mace a sign it 
it should be read to her ; it was that sublime 
pussare that describes the departure-of some 
of the allegorical personages for the celestial 
city; one is this, ‘When the day that He 
Toust go hence was come, Many acc..mpan- 
ied him to the river side ; into which as he 
wert he said, “ Death, where is thy sting ?” 
and as he went down deeper, he said “ grave, 
where is thy victory ?""—so he passed over, 
and all the trumpets sounded for him on the 
other side.’ Another is this, (it contains the 
dying declaration of one of the pilgritis 
when about to cross the mystical Jordan ;) 
‘This river has been aterror to many; yea, 
the thoughts of it also have often frightencd 
me. Now, methinks, I stand easy ; my foot 
is fixedon that on which the feet of the 
priests that bare the atk of the covenant 
stood while Isracl went over Jordan. The 
waters, indeed, are to the palate bitter, and 
to the stomach coid; yet the thoughts of 
what I am going to, and of the conduct that 
waits for me on the other side, lie like a 
glowing coal at my heart. J see myself now 
ut the end of my journey; my toilsome days 
are ended; lam going to see that head 
which was crowned with thorns, and that 
face that was spiton for me: I have former- 
ly lived by hearsay and faith, but now 1 go 
where I shall live by sight, and shail be 
with him in whose company | delight myself. 
I have loved to hear my Lord spoken cf; 
and wherever I have seen the ‘print of his 
foot on the earth. there I have coveted to sct 
my foot too His voice has been most 
sweet, end his countenance J have more 
desired than they that Have most desired the 
light of the sun. * * ®& * © * © While he 
was thus in discourse, his countenance 
chanced, his “strong man bewed under 
him ;” and after he had said, “ Take me, for 
I come unto thee,” he ceased to be scen 
of them. But glorious it was to sec, how 
the open region was filled with horses and 
chariots, to welcome the pilgrims as they 


went up, and followed one another in at the 
Reautiful gate of the city.’ 


No one, even dying, need blush to listen 
to such words, mingled with those ef Scrip- 
turc. Eva testified her satisfaction on hear 
ing them, and it pleased God shortly after 
to restore her speech, and along with it an 
extraordinary portion of strength. This is 
not Uncommon even in the last extremity ; 
she herself felt this unusual accession, it 
quickened all her senses, and she perccived 
the faint sound of infant voices, apparently 
in distress ; she inquired what it was. 

‘The children,’ said Mes. Wentworth, 
hesitatungiy ; ‘ your ciéidren—the little or- 
phans—they have been in the house dav af- 
ter day ; and now they cannot repress their 
tears thuugh I tried to calm them,’ 


‘of Amitiadab. 
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bosom with her wasted hand ; ‘Oh let. 


x * * 
ee 


good. I can still see them,though my-eyes. 
za weaker and weake?, — aa yd me 
strength fora moment. Oh, tet me . 
it for his glory! My seul is as the chetiors 
Let them come ii; thy dy- 
ing voice May touch their young hearts., 
Tisey cume, at:d at her own desire they sar- 
rounded the bed where she Jay. There was 
the rate and touching spectacle of youth in 


its bud and outh blasted—of flowers, ‘still, 


fresh and vernal, blooming in bright ecor- 
trast rotind the fairest of the field, withered 
and dying. 
Remainder next wtek. 
— 
VISIT TO MR, JEFFERSON, 

The foliowing account of a visit to Mr 
Jcferson, and culogy on his character, are 
from a volume lately published, entitled 
“ Travels in Canada and the United States, 
by Lieutenant Francis Lali,” an officer of the 
British ariny. 


 ITavine an introduction ts Mr. Jefferson; 
' ascended his lithe mountain op a fine morn- 
ing, which gave the situation its duc effect 
The whole of the sides and buse are cover- 
ed with forest, through which roads hav 
been cut circularly, so that the winding may 
be shortened or prolonged at pleasure: the 
summit is an open lawn, near to the south 
side of which, the house is built, with 1s 
garden just descending the brow : the saloon, 
or central hall, is ornamented with several 
pieces of antique scuipture, Indian arms, 
Mammoth bones, aud other curiosities col- 
lected from various parts of the Union. I 
found Mr. Jefferson tall in person, but stoop 
ing and lean with old age, thus exbibiting 
that fortunate mode of bodily decay, which 
strips the fran.e of its most cumbersome 
parts, leaving it siiil strength of muscle and 
activity of lund. His deportinent was exact- 
lv such as the Morquis de Piastellux de- 
scribes it, above thirty years ago : © At first 
serious, nay even cold,” but in a very short 
time relaxing into a most agrecavle amenity ; 
with an unabated flow of conversation on the 
most interesting topics, discussed in the 
most gentlemanly, and philosophical manner 
{ walked with him round his grounds, to visit 
his pet trees, and improvements of various 
kinds ; during the waik, he pointed out to 
my observaiion a conical mountain, rising 
singlv at the edge of the southcrn horizon 
of the landscape : its distance he said, was 
40 miles. sn-l its dimensions those of the 
greater Egyptian pyramid; so that it accu- 
rately represents the appearance of the pyr- 
amid at the same distance ; there is a small 
cleft visible on its summit, through which, 
the true meridian of Monticello exactly pass- 
es: its most singular property, however, is, 
that on different occasions it looms, or alters 
its appearance, becoming sometimes cylin- 
drical, sometimes square, and sometimes as- 
suming the form of an inverted conc.’ 

Mr. Jefferson has not the reputation of 
being friendly to England : we should how- 
ever, be aware, that a partiality in this re- 
spect is not absolutely the duty of au Amer- 
ican citizen; neither is it to be expected 
that the policy of our government should be 
regarded in foreign countries, with the same 
complacency with which it is looked upon hy 
ourselves: but whatever may be his senti- 
ments in this respect, politeness naturally 
repressed any offensive expression of them ; 
he talked of our affairs with candour, and 
apparent good tvill, though leaning, perhaps, 
to the gloomier side of the picture. He did 
not perceive by what means we could be ex- 
tricated from our present financial embar- 
rasments, without some kind of revolution in 
our rovernment: on my replying, that our 
habits were remarkably steady, and that 
great sacrifices would be made to prevent 
a violent catastrophe, he acceded to the ob- 
servation, but demanded, if those who made 
the sacrifices, would not require some po- 
litical reformation in return. His repuge 
nance was strongly marked to the despotic 
principles of Bonaparte, and he seemed to 
eonsider France under Louis XVI. as scarec- 
ly capable of a republican form of goven- 
meat; but added, that the presence generae 
tion of Frenchmen had grown up with sound- 
er notions, which wouid prubably Icad to 
their emancipation. 

The conversation turning on American 
history, Mr. Jefferson related an anecdote 
of the Abbe Raynal, which serves to 
show how history, even when it calls’ itself 
philosophical is written. The Abbe was in 
company with De. Franklin, and several othe 
er Awcricans at Paris, when mention chanc- 
ed to be made of his anecdote of Polly Bak- 
cr, related in his sixth volume, upon which 
one of the company observed, that no’ such 
law as that alluded to in the story, existed in 
New-England: the Abbe stoutly maint:ined 
the authenticity of his tale, when Dr. Frank- 
ling who had hitherto remained silent, said, 
“IT can account for all this; you took the 
anecdote froin a newspaper, of which [ was 
at that time editor, and, happening to be vee 
ry short of news, I composed and inserted the 
waole story.” “ Ah Doctor, (said the Abbe, 
making a true ['rench retreat,) 1 had rather 
have your stories, than other men’s truths.” 

“TI slept a night at Monticello, and left it 
in the morning, with such a feeling as the 
traveller quits the mouldcring remains of a 
Grecian temple, or the pilgrim a fountain 


}in the desert. It would indeed arguo great 
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have booked without veneration and interest, 


‘American are 
councils by which her freedom was establish- 
ed; whdm the undought voice of his fellow- 


from which his own moderation im 
him, whet such an example was most salu- 
tary, to withdraw ; and who. while he dedi- 
cates the evening of his glorious days to the 
pursuite of science and literature, shuns 
none of the humbler duties of private life ; 


but, hating filled a'seat higher than that of 


kingsy succeeds with gracefut dignity to 


that of the good neighbour, and becomes the 
friendly adviser, lawyer, physician, and even 
gardener of his vicinity.’ 

rr 


THE DRAMA. 

~ an 
Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ? 








There is nothing in this world, more 
changeable and capricious than public mste; 
and there is. hothing on which a man of sense 
can rely with léss safety, than the opinion of 
those persons, who atc admirers of every 
thing. There is in every community a set 
of persons, who, having no fixed principles 
on which to decide in mutters of taste, are 
forever extolling in terms, little short of ad- 
oration, every thing that is new—whether it 
be a novel or a sermon, a pocm or an Ofae 
tion, a preacher of a player. The reason 
probably is that which Sheriday iv his 
“ Critic” has assigned for the utility of re- 
vicws——' The number of those who undergo 


the trouble of judging fur themseives is ve- 


ry small indced.” It is sufficient for the ma- 
jovity of men, and women, too, to know that 
}some great maa has approved, and their an- 
probation is secured of cours@ Novelty, is 
che chief source of attraction, and their ay 
petite is as boundless as that of Rowe's 
Wanton. 


One favorite to another stil! succede— 
Another und another after that, 
And the Jast fool is welcome as the former. 


The last preacher, the fast singer, or the 
last actor, they have witnessed, transcends 
all competi'ion. and language is utterly in- 
competent to express their admiration. It 
is Not many years since we happened ‘to en- 
counter one of these arbiters of public taste 
at the representation of * Lovers’ Vows ” 
Mr. Drake was enacting the Baron, and 
Mrs. Doige, was, from a paucity of female 
talent, thrust into the character of 4inelia,— 
the simplicity, delicacy, and innocence of 
which, were no more like the coarseness, 
the vulgarity, and repulsive boldness of 
manners of the actress, “than I to Hercu- 
tes.” Yet the gentleman of whom we speak 
was snivelling and drivelling like an idiot, 
at what he called the sentiment and the feels 
ing displayed by the Baroa and his daughter, 
aithough it is certain he had seen the pow- 
ers of Mrs Hodgkinson, Mrs. Powell, and 
Mrs. Darley, exerted in the character of 
Amelia. But the remembrance of their ex- 
cellence had passed away like the snow-drop 
of spring, and his mind was completciy fill- 
ed with the contemplation of the wonderfvi 
beauties of the poppy—more gaudy and beld, 
but without delicacy or fragrance. 

We have been led into these reflections 
from observing a disposition lately manifest- 
ed by certain individuals, and paragraphs in 
some of the papers, to cry. up the perform- 
pances of Mr. Wallack as greater and better 
than those of any predecessor. We believe 
in tue doctrine of the sagacious Dordserry, 
that “ comparisons are odorous,’’ and should 
gladly avoid evory approach to comparative 
criticism. We confess that we have’ been 
highly gratified with Mr Wallack'’s Rodia, 
his Octavian, and his Jfamie:. Hig stage 
business, technically socalled, is perhaps on 
the whole more effective, than that to which 
a Boston audience is accustomed; and that 
it 18 Consequeutly better, is readily granted. 
His greatest fauit is a want of rhetorical 


fauit, which, * to our poor thinking,’® can- 
not be councerbalanced by the finest actin 


novelty of attitude and the graces of gesture 
and motion ; but the ear and the understand- 
ing are left unsaushed, and disappointed. 
The language and the sentiment of the au- 
thor aré made subordinate to a system of 
stage tricks, The word is made to suit the 
action in all cascs, without regard to the 
most obvious meaning, or the most casy and 
elegant pronunciation We are. satisfied, 
that whoever will lay aside his prejudices, 
and analyse Mr. Wailack’s performances, 
with impartiahty, will find that he is perfect 
master of all the éusiness of the stage, and 
knows how to make fis points tell, with the 
best effect—* actions that aman might play;” 
—but it must be «Cknowledged, that some- 
thing is wanting —“ that which passeth show” 
—that passion which speaks with “most 
miraculous organ ” and touches the soul 
without seeming to Jabour for that end. 

It is stated in one of the papers of this 
week, that Mr. Wallack’s Coriolanus “ was 
much superior to any representation of this 
ill-fated patrician, ever seen on our boards ” 
The writer has not informed us in what par- 
ticulars it was superior to Mr. Coeper’s 
personation, nor have we yet been able to 
guess ; but we have a notion (all Bostonians 





have a right to express their notions) that 
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citizens called to the exercise of a. dignity», bh 
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accuracy and refinement in elecution—a | 
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in the world. The eye is gratified by the 





aes 


dence ; who shared-in the } 


listened, too, if Wad tall 


has often walked forth on the q 
and exturted acclamation from. 
within its magic circle.” 

' ‘We could pursue this suhjec 

many instances in which Mr. Ceaopest 
presentation of ‘Corictanus is gumeri 
action; and ‘in. the recitation pe Wy 
we know of nore by whom he is. aba 
bie. The comparison has been 
enough to exhibit our views of ¢ 

ive merits.of the twoeere; a 

be offensive to either, we. mustgal 
behind the maxim of Dogéerrgi 
thority before quoted==“ If twa 


‘a horse one must ride behind.” — 


tcp After the precediog rémarliiay 
in type, the following communication! 
recived, It is fromthe pen of a gentis 
whose taste and talents we highly res 
and it is gratifying to find that his opint 
so nearly parallel -with ours. We st 
admit any further comparisons of tlie 
of the two gentleman, whose claims neg 4 
vide the public estimation. What we be 
published has been written from ho me 
of prejudice or partiality, and hefe | 
cussion must ccase, : EE 

MR. WALLACK: 

We had beard of this gentieman long hal 
rival in Boston. Rumour had emblazon@iiiienaaes 
and loudly proclaimed his merits. But, opin 
ed net from what we see, but what we heat, ai 
We determined, therefore, to jadge, before 
ed. We knew that Mr. Wallack had been an acias 


fe 


+ 


one of the principal theatres in London—that, he 


performed there, some characters, with same succes 
that a short time previous to his embarking for Ama 
be kad played the Bastard to Kean’s Kingdohm 
that Americans had said, and Englishmen writtes 

was not a very indifferent Faulconbridgg.” West 
also, that he had formed his style. of acting afige ms 


Kean’ and were not withoot apprehension al 


¥ ¥ 


imitated . the faults, at least, if not thet aties 
model. We haveseew Mr, Wallack in somecal 
first characters in tragedy, and must say, that em 
prehensions were not entirely groundless. *oMayl 
lack has face—he has Sgure—he has voice toq=nqil 
though not of great compass, nor remarkable for ace 
is, upon the whole, agreeable. In the expré = 
feeling, he has eften much pathos—in that of pil 
mnch force. But Mr. Wallack wants that, Wi 
which, however his acting may at first strike 
novelty, wildness and singularity, his popularity 

be transient. He wants trath—he wants simply 

he wants nature. Ifhe would acquire a repay 
that shall be -Jasting—a mame that shall five » 
must leave his present master, and place 
under the guidance of common sense apd Comat 
nature. He has talents, and if they wéte | paste ; 
cultivated, and properly applied, they might gain him 
no inconsiderable celebrity. He canmetbes 
a Cooke, or a Cooper, but he can attain  yaal 
viable distinction. We have said, Mr. Wal 
leave his present master ; -we say so agaific 
Wallack must himself acknowledge, we $ 

that we give him good advice. He cannott 
ble to the fate of Mr. Kean. This gentleman, 
few years azo, barst upon the public.most spl 
No actor,except Master Betty, ever so dazzled, 
nay add se bewildered. His style of acting 1 
and certainly constituted an important epoch ay 
annals of the British Stage. Too proudly indepit | 

to tullow cthers, he marked out a path of bis:qy 

til very recently, has pursued it with sucees 
unparaticled. But he seems to be going out. fe 
People begin to exhibit symptoms of satietys: 

shot forth a star of the first magnitude. But, 1 

rightly iaformed, it now exhibits a Jurcid out 
Indeed, unless he somewhat changes his mode of 

ing, we should not be surprised, if the public idea 
soon be a signal monument of public capitice. J 

has had his day. He filled the theatre—it reeled! 
applanse. He made the people mad with admits 

All this did Betty. | Bettys acting ‘by a fortanatl 
caught the favorable moment in the tum of the pi 
taste.” Betty drove Cooke and Kemble from the # 
and the highest honor those great actors could asm 
to, was, one to be his footman, and the other, his 
rider. Betty triumphed—bot without a victory. _ 
ascendancy he had gained, he could not secure. 

lusion soon vanished. People were glad enoug} 

turn to troth and nature, and transfer their appl 
chaste, classica!, and natural acting. Betty, # 
alive, is lost in obscurity ; if dead, we are s@mey 
verdant laurels shade his urn. Deador alive, his Bt 
now serves qnly ‘to point a moral or 

We would not be thought to think alike of Resea 
Betty. The former has rare talents. In Richard, & 
Timon, Sir Giles Overreach and similar cha cters, 
undoubtedly has it in his power to be unrit 

Kean must now be sensible of the fleeting nat 
reputation, which owes its rise to popular wim 
<aprice. Ifhe would live in story, he will pe 
hereafter look more to the characters he-represema™ 

less to stage business. He will be moreact 
ature, and less a thing of trick. If Mr. Keon 

his genius—his vast and uncommon histrionic 

his wild originality, cannot fix the public 0 

favor of his tearing and pulling of characters 
writhings and contortions; bis ludicrous starts | 
pauses ; let his disciplesdespair. Kean has had 987 
followers. Booth, the most servile of them, shone fof 
a time at Covent-Garden; but, soon disappeared. 
Mr. Wallack. we believe, often exhibits originality 
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= up fo firstnight, we repaired to the Theatre 

ecery dappsition to bid the stranger welcome ; | 
= fears for his success in the bold at- 
es about to make. The impression which | 

4s inimitable performance’ .of Rolla had made 
on inde, was yet fresh, We liked, however, 
@ ypeck’s noble daring. If he failed—failure 
Maywerodicence. He did fail in the secoid and 
‘i yi, but redeemed himee!fin the two last. In the. 
7 he did well—very well. But we could 
gaddrawing a comparison hetween Mr. W. and 
cin the same scene, little to the advantage of the 

Mr. C. was, indeed, Rolla of generous heart 
ign soul. Mr. W. except in one stance, 
played i the remaining scenes, with ereat effect. In 

ieee? Where Rolla discovers the child of the woman 

oe es, in the hands of his foes, Mr. W. was, at first, 
in bok, manner and voice, every thing that could be 
jared. But, on a sudden, he sunk the character he 
yu euctaining. Instead of falling at once at the feet 
of Pizxtr0, he hesitated—he consumed some time ap- 
parently struggling with the conflicting emotions of 
nndeand love. Natare would not act ro.—Cooper did 
notactso, On the whole, Mr. W. acquitted himself 
tandsomely in Rolla. We have seen Mr. Duff in the 
charncter, play certain parts quite as well, But * take 
tallin al? Mr. Ws. performance is second only to 
Mr. Conper’s. 

Wedidnot see Mr. Wallack’s Macheth. But we 
pave conversed with a gentleman who did see it, and 
whose opinion is entitled to respect. And we shouid 
imagine, that Mr. W's. besetting faults predominated — 
that he did not trace an accurate Jineament of. the 
usurper of Scotland’s throne. We did not see his Oc- 
tavian. Report speaks favourably of it. 

OfMr. W's. Coriolanus, the less that is said the bet- 
ter. Exceptina few points,which he hit off with some 

felicity, inthe last act, it wus a failure. We did not 
think there was an actor in America, who would have 
had the courage to contest Mr. Cooper's claims to this 
character. In Mr. W. we saw little of the proud eleva- 
tion, and fiery grandeur of the haughty, but noble Pa- 
trician. He scowled—he frowned. But a ‘ scow!?’ is not 
always ‘sublimity’ nor a‘ frown, majesty.” Mr. W. 
cannot well portray dignity. He reminded us oftener 
of Harry Hotspur, than of Caius Marcias of Corioli. 
We are glad whenever Mr. W. affords us an oppor- 
tunity of bestowing praise on his performances. We 
do not thir meanly of his Hamlet. Indeed, we can 
speak of it in terms of high commendation. We should 
clo injustice to ourse!yes, as wel'as to Mr. W. to speak 
otherwise. We might, if we were disposed, point out 
some of his readings as being open tocensure. We 
might say, that though in the firt act, he was almost 
unexceptionable, in the remaining acte, his quick, 
sharp, and cutting manner, was ill adapted to the pen- 
sive, Wo-worn, melancholy prince of Denmark. We 
might say, at the close of the play scene, he bordered, 
to say the feast, on the extravagant, end at the close 
ef the closet scene, forgot his Mnstructions to the play- 
ets. But, where there were so many beauties, we will 
not call up faults. We wish, however, that Mr. W. 
had witnessed Mr. Cooper’s representation of the Dane. 
Tie would have learnt from that excellent actor, that 
it is possible ‘ in the very whirlwind of passion, to ac- 
quire a temperance, that may give it smoothness.’ 
Still, Mr. W. delineated Hamlct with considerable 
truth, energy, and effect, and, occasionally, was hardly 
surpasted even hy Cooper. 

Mr. Wallack's Shylock does himbonour. We have 
seen Bibby in the character, ane in the important scene 
of the third act he was not much inferior to Wailack. In 
the trial scene, Mr. W. was the Jew of Shakespeare. In- 
deed, in most ofthe scenes, the performance of the 
actor, corresponded with the purpose of the poet. Mr. 
bo appeared in Walter, in the afterpiece ; but, we saw 
him only in the first act. The little we did see, made 
us regret that we could not see more. 

Mr. W. is s man of sense. He will not, therefore, 
hastily ascribe our remark: #0. a mind soured by preju- 
dice, or embittered by passion. He will discriminate 
between the animadversion of a friend, and that ofa 
foe. He need not be told, there is such a thing as in- 
juring by praise, and benefitting by censure. 
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TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association will celebrate their Fourth Tri- 


ennial Festival on Thursday next. A pro- 
_ cession will be formed at Concert Tfall, and 
proceed to the Rev. Mr. Parkman’s meeting 
house, where, after appropriate religious 
services, an Address will be delivered by 


Mr. Joseru Jenxixs. 





MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


The anniversary of this institution will be 
celebrated on the evening of CuristMas day, 
“tthe Old South meeting house, with rc- 


ligious services and an Address by the Hon 
Asprew RitTcuie, 





DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Mr. Tyler, from Washington, is now in 
tow.0, soliciting subscriptions for an elegant 
copperplate engraving of this celebrated 
document. The beauty and neatness of the 


Writing are unparalleled, 


department of State. 
‘itcumstances are com 


tysthe + 
of our 


ty, wishes to inquire what analogy there is 

between the Peri’s song from Mdore’s ‘eas- 
tern romance of “ Lalla Rookh” and the de 

vout songs of christians?) Those two great 
masters of sacred melody whose names the: 
Society have assumed devoted their sublime 
talents to celebrate the wisdom, power, 
truth, justice, and mercy of the most high 
God, the Creator and Redeemer of the unis 
verse ; those then who proféss theniselved 
the patrons of sacred song, should ca refully 
avoid innovation. 
however fanciful, and however held sacred 

by the natives, is still Pagan, and ‘should by 
no means be introduced among the solemn. 
strains raised by christians to the King of 


taine.—The Madison Springs, in this state, are becom- 
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. COMMUNICATION. ..- 
A friend to the ‘Handel and Haydn Socie- 


The eastern mythology, 


Kings and the Lord of Lords. 





‘ TOPOGRAPHY. ; 
Yudison Springs— Turcoa Falls—Currykee Moun- 


ing a place of fashionabje resort. During the last sea- 
son, they were frequented by.a crowd of Visitors from 
the middle and lower counties, and from S. Catolina 
The situation is healthy —possessing a dry soil and a 
light and wholesome atmosphere, The mineral water 
is said to contain much medicinal virtue, and to have 
proved efficacious in chronic diseases of inveterate 
character. But for ourselves, we can only say, with 
Paulding,in his “ Letters from the South,” that ‘* what- 
ever may be the virtues of the waters, he who wants to 
get » good appetite and allay it too, will do well to 
come here, to. eat mutton and venison. Your gentry 
who geta saddle of mutton a month old, and then 
hang it-up till its juice exhales, and it becomes as dry 
as the remainder bittuit after a long voyage, don’t 
know what venison is, when brought down from the 
mountains fresh. | am no great epicure, you know 
—that is, I neither like terrapins, tripe, beaver’s tails, 
hog fish, nor any other cf the great dishes—but I con- 
fess to the (Madison) venison.” Another observation 
from Paulding, while descanting on our watering pia- 
ces, is equally applicable to the Madison Springs. He 
savs— Bathing, drinking the waters, eating, and 
sleeping, are the principal occupations 5 and for rec- 
reation they sometimes dance of evasings—when there 
isany musick. jt is wéll they have this amnsement, 
else they would be sadly put to it ; for there is at none 
of these springs a drawing-room, where such of the 
company as choose may mrt for social purposes, et- 
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5 o'clogk ‘yesterday morning ; after which hour the 
wind chifted to seu west and abated its fury. Con-| 











je thi e whole of Saturday: ight. ° It ines on the “‘ Commencement of Winter” shall ap- 
oe cloadt tnd blew with the greatest violence about | Several other poetical favours are op hand, and shall 
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sie ry has been eastaited. Only the follow- tend : 

i g a ve reache us. . ; ‘ ; , - Re sla> < ee ae oii ms $ 

_, A great portion of the frontof the battery, between or a 4 _ = 

the castle bridge & flag staff is washed ned Pi Beste ond Pape a ete for | Pena 

_ Four or five vessels Jaden with grain are said to Mo 0's Lodge, Newburyport, Monday Evening si 

have been sunk at the wharves in the north river. ontzomery, Medway, ; _ See Rnentag. / BS see 
The ship General Gadsden, which lay in the North | Borton Encampment, K. T. «, Wednesday... , 

River ready to sail fur India, and the ship Union, from | On Wednesday evening the officers of the Gram 

Gibralter, which arrived im the North River in the | Lone of Massachusetts were, elected for the yeat 

evening, drag their anchors nearly two miles, but | 1819, viz. Fe mtg eee 

brought up at Hoboken, without damage. M. W, Francis J. Oliver, E¢q. G. M: 

_ In the East River, many. vessels are injured by driv-| R. W. Caleb Butler, Esq. SG, W. : 

ing against the wharves and against each other. Two R. W. Joseph Jenkina;J.G..Wi g. ¢ - 

or three small sloops sre sunk, at Whitehall slip. The | R.W. Andrew Sigomey, Esq. G. Treasurer. 


ship Ellen,from Savannah parted her cables and drifted 


R. W. John Soley, Eeq. G. Secretary. © ~ 








into Flymarket-slip, and stove to pieces a number of : officers Granda wager 
small fishing boats. : The new ship Seine, and a schoon- Bp ooheping ve poe ore : te. see 
er, broke from their fasts at Fulton street wharf, and . nna Se 
drifted among the vessels at Crane wharf; the New- motarca ze 

port packets —_ and\Shepherdess, were most in- , Warria oS  ° Ace 
jured by them—the forinet Jost her bowsprit, and some | In this town, Mr. James Trasie to Miss.Ruth Horton,” . 


cotion from the deck. 
Two dead bodies were takén out of the river, near 
Coenties slip, on Sunday morning ; and that of a color- 
ed man was found floatmg.alongside the ship Imported 
at Pine-st, wharf.’ mn 
It is reported that a labge and valuable ship broke 
from the wharf at Manhatan Island, with five men on 
board, who attempted to get ashore in the boat, and 
ge drowned. 
steam boat Richmond, due yesterday marnin 

from Albany, did not arrive till Jast evehing aie ede 
out the gale near Newburg, where she held on with 
her anchof and wheels. We learn from a parsenger, | 
that they passed several dismasted sloops yesterday: 


Amherst, (N. H.) Dec. 5. The editor has received 
requests from a great distance (** confirm or contra- 
dict the story of the marvellons spring.” For the 
information of all, therefore, far and near, who believe 
in marvellous things, we state,that as to a young man’s 
dreaming # related, and the finding of a spring, there 
isno doubt. But as to the spring itself, there is no 
doubt iii the minds of judicious people who have seen 
aud drank of it, thut it contains nething more nor less 
than might be found any where on similar ground by 
digging an equal depth —pure cold water. That there 
is any thing very wonderful or unnatural in these cir- 
cumstances, will be conceived only by those who are 
marvellously inclined. The young man had his mind 
engaged on cures, and had heard of mineral waters,and 
it was @atural to dream of them ; that having had a 
peculiar dream, it was natural in his weak state 


nah Stevens. 


John Binney, 


aged 60, 


The signatures 


are ceitified by the Secretary of State to be 
fac similes of the original Paper now in the 


Every man, whose 
fortable, ought to 


ther of morning creyening. .The Ladies live in cabins, 
most of them containing but one ream—which, o1 
course, hasa bed in it—and Wé Americans are not 
yet in that pure state of Parisian innocence that, we 
can visita Jady inher bedroom,: without considerable 
—trepidation. Thus the only social place of meeting 
is at the spring ; and there few opportunities occur. 
A neat, capacious, and welfurnish ed draw ing-room 
would add infinitely to the pleasures of these fashiona- 
ble resorts. ayers 
The country adjacent ‘0 the spiinesis very sterile, 
broken and hilly—From the most clevated parts, you 
occasionally catch a glimpse of the loftv Alleganies.. In 
the immediate vicinity of the springs, however, the eye 
is not often enamoured with Arcadian Groves, or flower 
enamelled lawns—but they are sometimes decorated 
with Sylvan Nymphe,that only want such scenic beau- 
ties to realize to the romantic vision the * Vale of Cash- 
mere.” 
From the Springs you may make a litle pleasant ex- 
cursion to the Tuccoa Falls, and Cusryhce Mountain. 
These natural curiosities still remain monuments of our 
ignorance .of the topography of the state. They are 
situated in Franklin County, about 69 miles from the 
Springs, in the north-western corner of our state, near 
the old Cherokee boundary. The Fails are 183 feet 
high, situate on a stream which springs from the Chat- 
tahoochie Ridge, about 5 miles distant. Its playful wa- 
ters meander careless!y along, like the wanton child 
of pleasure, unconscious ef its apparent danger, until, 
at once it dashes down the frowning precipice. The 
sheet of water is small ; but, from its great fall, and 
its consequent increased velocity, it produces a sinart 
breeze which would easily extinguish acandle. Large 
fragments of rock lie at the bottom, precipitated. »o 
doubt from the summit, or the side, (which is of so tid 
rock) by some convulsion of nature. When the sun 
shines brightly through the spray. it sparkles io the eye 
like liquid drops of fire, and reilects through the mist 
ra fine view of the Bow of Iris, in all its variegated 
hues. The cattle that graze upon the top, are some- 
times Jured too near the verge, by the verdant pastur- 
age, and fallinto the awful abyss, shattered to atoms. 
The Curryhee is about 3 miles from Tuecoa—tt ris- 
es in abottom, and is supposed, froma rough calcu- 
Jation, to be 15 or 1600 feet im height. The easiest 
ascent, (and the only practicable one on horseback) is 
from the north side, winding round the mountain north- 
westwardly, The most dificult ascent, in this direc- 
tion, is between 25 and 20 degrces. When you reach 
the summit a scene of simple grandeur and sublimity 
bursts upon your view. The whole face of the coun- 
try from east to south appears one verdant carpet, 
dotted over with picturesque groups of cottages and 
farms. But from the north and west a more magnifi- 
| cent scene awaits the eye—A stupendous range of 

the Allegany mountains, for more than a hundred 


arrest the attention, and extorta cry of admiration! 
You look upon a world of mountains and feel superior 
to the grovelling herd beneath you, whose petty jeal- 


this nether world. ; 

With local advantages like these, we are surprised 
that our citizens should ever leave the limits of Geor- 
gia to enjoy their hours of recreation. Here the Hy- 
geian goddess opens her arms to receive us—and our 
mountains woo the Naturalists to a.contemplation of 
the beautiful and sublime. Such inducements; we 
think, are sufficient to make it a little more fashiona- 
ble to spend owr time at home—to keep within the 
state its own resources—and to brighten the chain of 
social intetcourse, by a more frequent, general and 
amicable association.—.Augusla Chronicle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. : 


Baltimore, Dec, 3.—On Tuesday I+st in the City 
Court, came on the trial of Mary Davis, indicted as a 
common scold. The case being with usa novel one, 
excited considerable attention, and brought before the 
court as witnesses several respectable Jadies. The ew 
dence given in by the ladies on the part of the pros 
ecution, we understand, was delivered ina style of oe 
gance which drew forth the undivided admiration of 8 
crowded court. The amount of the evidence agaimt 





Ny a verdict of * Not Guitt¥,—by reason of insanity.” 


miles in extent—lifting their lofty summits to the sky, J 


ousies and contracted desires, distract, and convulse | 


that it should excite his miud, and cause a repetition 
—all which would naturally create a desire to have u 
search made—and it is equally natural to find good 
water when you dig decp enough. ‘ 


The Sarem Gazette of Tuesday contains a full 
trial of DamigL ApAMs Puixitps, of Marblehead, for 
the murder of his wife in October last. The plea of 
insanity was set up, and proved ; and the jury return- 


e has in consequence, heen ordéred to be committed 
to prison until restored to his right mind. 


Fires.—On Friday night last, a valuable Turpentine 
Mannf.ctory; and on Saturday morning, three wooden 
buildings, and six or seven Jeather-dressers’ shops, 
were consumed by fire in New York city. Property 
destroyed 10,000 dollars. A small child belonging to 
one of the sufferers wes missing; after the Japce of 
some time, a child was heard to cry among the farni- 
ture which had been removed, and the Jost chiJd was 
found rolled up in the bed on which it was asieep. 


On Monday evening, about 11 0° clock, fire was dis- 
covered in the extensive and valuable Distillery owned 
by Mr. Israel Thorndike, jun. and situated near 
Levervti-street, in this,town ; which, with much of its 
contents, and new and improved machinery, were des- 
troyed ; together wit: a dwelling house contiguous. 
A plentiful supply of water enabled the firemen to con- 
fine the destruction to the above premises 





The following speech was delivered by Slafuche Bar- 
nard, at the late meeting of the Indians at Fort Haw- 
kins. 
Wartr asp Rep Propix !—Who can sce this 
world and not pity. the peopl: in it? After the 
world was made, our Father put his children below. 
where our brothers are, and we feel unhappy on their 
account—not our own. I! wish the white and red, may 
become one people ; that there shall be no distinction 
of color or fyeling. The Indian has no sen: but his 
God, and his arms are by his side. Some white men 
want sense, and the practice of yustice. 1 wish the red 
people may remain immersed in their present ignorance 
—if they are to be hought by education and experience 
to go out of the path of justice. The white man is un- 
just from many causes—from fear, from envy, from 
cowardice, from ignorance... But the red man only is 
unjust from feeling ; he is alone open in hic injustice. 
We may go to the graves of our fathers and with hooks 
among them who were buried ten thousand moons ago, 
catth better men than some who now bear the 
names of great men among us, hoth red and white. 
These are my feeling:, and [speak them. The young 
men wish to be friendly ; this will be the case when 
justice is done us. The young men only ask that 
which the big men of both colors withhold from us 
—a fair equivalent for our services in the late war. 
Tell us the reason ! Miiledgevitle Reflcctor. 





Necroges Importep.—The following facts have 
been communicated from such authority as leaves us 
po room to doubt their authenticity. It is a common 
practice at New Orleans to send an agent to the West 

ndies, and even Africa to purchase a cargo . slaves. 
They are then brought to the United States for about 
‘one third what -they can be purchased at here. So 
goon as the slave ship arrives off the Balize, the agent 

aves her, and goes m the most expeditious magner to 
oa Orleans ; where he gives information to the prop- 
er authority, that a certain vessel is in the Mississippi 
river, said to be bound to New-Orleans, and having a 
board a certain number of N Slaves, contrary to t é 

uw of the United States. ‘The vessel and cargo are: 
belted and the Slaves are sold at publick vendue, and 
purchased cheap by common consent, for mg of 
the original importer. One half. of the purchase mo- 


vey goes to the Uni 
jnformer, who as be 
owner of the slaves. 
laves are imported at 
ost in the United States. 
110,000 Slaves ‘have been 


and the other half to the 
epee’ is the agent of the 
Thus after all expences, Négro 
Jess than half what they would 
this way notiess thao 
ed into Louisiana in the 


—Mr. John Niebuhr to Miss Sarah M.. Warfield: 


Mr. Ephraim Nute to Miss Mary Bancroft—Mr, John =~ —|s 
Cassell to Mrs. Mary Williams. Mr. William Tiortot es q 
to Miss Sarah Ann A! Gane, * .* igh 


In Charlestown, Mr. Joseph B. Kidder to Miss Han-. 


In Framingham, Mr. John Dodman'to Miss Elizabeth 


Mellen. ; 


In Billerica, Mr. Nosh Harrod to’ Miss Zoat Sheds. 


as 


Af 


In this town, Nancy C. - youngest daughter of Mr. 
ale years. a 
In Roxbury, Elizabeth Wyman, twin daughter of 
Mr. William, Bacon, 18 monthe.. . a i 
In Brookline, on Sunday, Gen. Isaac S; Garduer, 
In Piymouth, Mr. George Morton, §9.:. © 
In Portsmouth, Capt. Veter pneanci 8 86... . 
-In Vergennes, Vt. Major Theophilus Bradbury, ag- 
ed 55. 
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{PRB A TPIRIB 
THIS. EVENING, DECEMBER 1}, 


Wilt b2 performed a celebrated ‘Tragedy in 5 acta, 
written by the Rev. C. Maturin, tallled ri 


BERTRAM, 








Or, THE CASTLE OF St. ALDOBRAND. 


Bertram, Mr. WAULACK. 
Imogine, Mrs. Poway. | : 
To which will be added (lor the second time in Amerti- 


ca, anew farce,called. . « 


The Sleeping Draught. 


(yr Mr. WALLACK’S Benefit on Monday Evening.. 


Saran 











Masonic Notice. 
HE members of St. Pavi’s Rorat Arncw Cwar- 
TER are notified to meet at the Hall of the Com- 
mercial Coffee-House, Boston, on TUESDAY, next, at 
6 o'clock, P. M. ‘i & ; ei 
A general attendance is earnestly requested.. 
, By order of M. E. Pavt. Deas. ~H PB = 
' JOHN HOWE, Secretary. 


Lottery . Frauds. x 
. VERY interesting work has lately been published 
& in New-York, (a few copies of which are for sale 
in this town, at the office of RUSSELL & GARD- 
NER, Congress Street) entitled ““A REPORT of the 
TRIAL OF CHAR N. BALDWIN fora LIBEL, 
in publishing certain Charges of Fracn and Swisp- 
L1xG in the Management of Lotteries,"—of which he 
was acquitted ; having substantiated his charges, and 
proved to the poblic that they have, for several years 
past, been swindled of their money, by an_unprinci- 
pled combination in New-York. ~ ., Dee. 11. 


LOOKING GLASSES. 


OUN DOGGETT & CO. No. 28, Market-Street, 

have received by the Galen from London, 1 pair 
large PIER GLASSES, presumed to be the richest and 
most elegant ever imported into Boston, which, with 
other late additions, makes their assortment more com- 
plete than at any former period—consisting of Rich 
Pier and Chimney Glasses-—Corfvex Mirrors—Dressin 
Glasses—a great variety of common and low priced Gi 
atid Mahogany framed Looking Glasses, by wholesale 
and retail—Looking Glass Plates, of the-first quality, 
and all sizes up to 72 inches by 40, which they will 
frame to order. 


Looking Glasses, Portraits, Pictures, &Co. 
framed in the best mauner and at short notice. 


Orders left as above, or at their Manufactory in 
Roxbury, will be promptly executed. Oct 23. 


Declaration of Independence. 


ies Public are respectfully informed, that the Pic- 
ture of the Declaration of Independente will be 
open for exhibition 

THIS MORNING, AT 10 O'CLOCK AT FAN- 
EUIL HALL. 


Owing to the lateness of the season, the Exhibition 
will close on Saturday, the 19th Dec. 
ca Dec. 14. 


Admittance 25 Cents. 

Linens, Nankin Crapes, Xe. 

WO cases 4-4 super. Irish Linens. 

_ 1 case col’d and black real Nankin Crapes. 
1.case Willow Flats. _ ‘ 
Fashionable striped Silks. 

Superior quality black Italian Silks. _ 

Black and mazareen blue double Levantines. 
Black and white satin Gauze. 

White, green, pink, brown, olive, and pest! colored. 

Satins. ‘ 

" White and black Virginia Satins. 5 
White Merino Shawls, at a reduced price. © 
Black white and colored French Crapes. ~ 
Rich Merino Trimmings. as, 

Black Worsted Hose and Bombasetts. 
Fine white Silk Lace. ; 
4-4 and 6-4 Dutch Qi! Cloths. 

















[Dem. Press. 





the defendant went to prove that her turbulent disposi- 





yeaPlast past. 


; 





5 i , Cornhi are Ai 
Fey sale at N's 5 and 6, Corn Te LAMSON. 


In Newburyport, Mr. Jonathan C. Welch to Miss ; 
Zilpha Smith. ee eh 83 


< 


In New-York, Capt. William W. Story, aged 5@,  * 
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LYRA BOREALIS. 


{ was pleased to see in your last paper, a version 
of one of the finest specimens of the Hebrew Elegy, 
which have come down to modern times. Perhaps 
some of your readers may be pleased with another 
version of the same poem, which is frotn the pen of 
Dr. Gregory, well knewn as the author of “ Essays, 
moral and historical,” and as the translator of Lowth’s 
< Lectures on the sacred poetry of the Hebrews.” To 
do justice to your correspondent “S.” it must be uc- 
knowledged that his version bas at least the mer:t of 
keeping closer to the style and phrascolozy of the 
common tranélation of the Bible. Yours, &c. 

DAVID. 


DAVID'S LAMENTATION. 


Tav glory, Israel, droops its languid heac, 
On Gilboa’s heights thy rising beauty dies ; 
In sordid piles there sleep th’ illustrions dead, 
The mighty victor fall’n ahd vanquish’d lies. 


Yet dumb be Grief—Hush’d be her clam’rous voice ! 
Tell not in Geth the tidings of oar shame ' 

Lest proud Philistia in our woes rejoice, 
And rude barbarians blast fair Israel’s fame. 


No more, O Gilboa! heaven's reviving dew 
- With rising verdure crown thy fated head ! 
No victim's biood thine altars dire imbrue ! 
For there the blood of heaven’s elect was shed. 


The sword of Saul ne’er spent its force in air ; 
The shaft of Jonathan brought low the brave ; 
In life united equal fates they shure, 
In death united share one commen grave. 


Swift as the eagle cleaves the serial way, 
Through hosts of foes they bent their rapid course ; 
Strong as the lion darts upon his prey, 
They crush’d the nations with t¢ sistless force. 


Daughters of Judab, mourn the fatal day, 

In sable grief attend your monerch’s urn ; 
To solemn notes attune the peosive lay, 

And weep those joys that never shall return : 


With various wealth he made your tent’s o’erflow, 
In princely pride yout charms profusely dress’d ; 
Bade the rich robe with ardent purple glow, 
And sparkling gems adorn the tissued vest. 


On Gilboa’s heights the mighty vanquish’d lies, 
‘Fhe son of Saul, the generous and the just ; 
Let streaming sorrows ever fill these eyes, 
Let sacred tears bedew a brother’s dust ! 


Thy firm regard rever’d thy David's name, 
And kindest thoughts in kindest acts express'd ; 
Not brighter glows the pure and generous flame, 
That lives within the tender virgin’s breast. 


But vain the tear, and vain the bursting sigh, 

Though Sion’s echoes with our griefs resound ; 
The mighty victors fall’n and vanquish’d lie. 

And war’s refulgeht weapons strew the ground. 
nc EEE ORE EET? 


BIOGRAPHY. _ 
Translated from the French for the Galaxy. 


Fraxcors Avouste, V:scount de Chat- 

eaubriand, of the French Academy, exesecre- 
retary of legation at Rome, peer of France 
and the nephew of M de Malasherbes. He 
left France in the beginning of the revolu 
tion and went to North America, and while 
travelling in that country, it is said, he form- 
ed the plan of several works which he has 
since published. On his return to Europe, 
he travelled into Germany, where his serious 
and meditatizg air occasioned his arrest by 
the Austrian troops who imagined that he 
h.d other pursuits than those of literature 
He was released in consequence of the repre- 
sentations of the most distinguished persons 
of the country, and went to London, where 
he published an “ Essay on ancient and 
modern revolutions” compared with the 
French revolution He began there at the 
same time the first edition of his “ Genius 
of Christianity,’’ and half of the impression 
had already been finished, when he discover- 
ed several errors, he condemned the edition 
to obscurity, and returned to France where 
the revolution of the (8th of Brumaire, had 
given the emigrants permission to return 
His attachments there, were to Messrs de 
Fontanes, La Harpe and others distinguished 
for thei: love of literature ; he assisted in 
editing the “ Mercure,” and finally gave to 
the world his most impor‘ant work, and be- 
came at once the object of the niost pom- 
/pous eulogies, and of the most bitter criti- 
cisms. In 1803 being appointed secretary 
to the embassy at Rome, under Cardinai 
Fesch, M. de Chateaubriand remained a short 
time in the capital of the Christian worid, 
and went as minister of Franec, from thence. 
to Vslais. It is said, that political und _re- 
digious motives induced him to resign this 
hew employment on the 23d of March i804. 
From that period he gave himself up, with 
more vivxacity than ever, to his taste for lit- 
erature ; published successively Aialz, the 
Martyrs, &c ‘and became the founder of a 
new schvol, by his pecuiiar style, in whicn 
however are remarked great beauties, to- 
gether with oriental phrases sometimes un- 
intelligible. 

In 18.1, being elected a member of the 
Institute in the room of Chenier, he was 
willing to praise Bonaparte, whom. in his 
preface to his tale he had already called 
the man “sent by Providence asa sign of 
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reconciliation, when it wes weary of punish- 
3 :** but ke refused to make the customs ry 
a iuay in bie die 
him very reughly is- 
moe on his sony This lntle difficulty 
| which interested all the wits of Paris at that 
petiod, and raised the slumbering passions 
of parties, was the cause of his not being ad- 
mitted among “the number of the immor- 
tals ;’* but it ts aid that he was consoled for 
his loss, and undertook new travels. At the 
period of Napoleén’s fail in 1814 he appeared 
at Paris, published 2 pamphict in favour of 
the house of Bourbon, in whichall the former 
peculiarities of his style were easily recog- 
nized. The return of Napoleon in 1815, 
obliged M.de Chateaubriand to leave France 
a second time ; he fultewed the king to Ghent. 
edited.the Moniteur, which bore the hame 
of that city, became minister of state, with- 
out any department, on the Sth of July, and a 
peer on the 19th of August ; he afterwards 
presided at the electoral college for the de- 
partment ef Loiret, and if his political opin- 
ions ure to be judged of by the discourse he 
there /mide, the “ liberal party” will have 
one more invetcrate enemy to encounter in 
the person of the “ Philusophic Pilgrim.” 
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DIDACTIC: 


THE PREACHER. 


% Acquaint now thysclf with him, and be at 
freace” 

Tur exceeding corruption and folly of 
man is in nothing more maniicst, than 
in his averseness to entertain any friend- 
ship or familiarity with God ; though he was 
framed for that very end, and endued with 
faculties fitting toattain it ; though he stands, 
and cannot but be sensible that he stands, in 
the utmost want of it ; though he be invited, 
and encouraged i* it, frequentty, and €arn- 
testly, by God himself; and though it be his 
chief honour, advantagc, aad happiness, as 
well as his duty, te comply with those in- 
vitations. 

In all cases, where the body is affected 
with pain or sickness, we are furward enough 
to look out for reinedies, to Esten greedily 
to every one that suggests them, and, upon 
the least hopes of success from the reports 
of others, immediately to appiy them. And 
yet, notwithstanding that we find and feel 
our souls disordered and restless, tossed 
and disquieted by various passions, distract- 
ed between contrary ends and interests, ever 
seeking happiness in the enjoyments of this 
werid, and ever missing what they seek ; 
horwttastanding that we are assured from 
other men’s experience, and from our own 
inward convictions, that the only way of 
reguiating these disorders is, to call off our 
minds from too close an attention to the 
things of sense, and to employ them often in a 
sweet intercourse with our Maker, the author 
of our being, and fountain of all our ease 
and happiness : yet are we strangely back- 
ward to lay hold of this safe, this only meth- 
od of cure: We go on still nourishing the 
distemper under which we groan, and choose 
rather to feel the pain than to epply the 
remedy. Excellent, therefore, was the ad- 
vice of Elifhaz to Job, when, in the midst of 
his great troubles and pressures, he thus 
bespoke him, * Acquaint thyself nuw with 
Him” (i.e ) with God, “ and be at peace :” 
Take this opportunity of improving thy ac- 
quaintance with God, to which he always, 
but now especially. invites tnee ; make the 
true use of those afflictions which his hand, 
me:cifully severe, bath been plcased io lay 
upon thee; and be Jed by :he means of them, 








serve him already, to know and serve him 
still better ; to desire ara Jove hin more: 
Calm the disorders of thy mind by tefiexions 
on his paternal goodness and tenderness 5 on 
the wisdom, and equity, and absolute rectis 
wde of all his proceecings: Comfort tby- 
self with such thoughts at all umes, but 
chiefly at that dmc. when all earthly com- 
forts fail thee; then @¢ thou particuiarly re- 
treat to these cons.) -stions, and shelter 
thyself under then: =~ Acqu.int now thy- 
self with him, and >> «t )+.ce.”" 
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FOR THE N> | 
THANKS: |: 

Ir is gener, 
al thanksgiv': a 
feeling anc etine 
litical seri. ' 
have list 
that was. : 
course of my 
regret, I mean ¢ 


(VD GALAXY, 

SIiIMENTS. 
nat ut the annu- 
tiers the public 
:ligious and po- 
‘his Impression | 
‘to know what 
"a one thing, in the 
aS filled me with 
the unfeeling si- 
lence respecting t. ts of that vast 
region, which comp southern divi- 
sien of this quarter of + ‘obe denominat- 
ed America It is, at tis iwc, Gne of the 
most interesting theatres Gc human actions 
tothe Divine as well as poltican. Every 
clergyman endowed with general cruditios 
and their ordinary kno sledge of modcra his- 
tory, must be acquainted with the wretched 
condition of the inbabitants of South Ameri- 
ca as it regards the affairs of relizion. Ties 
must know that besides the shocking aboin- 
inations of the Inquisition, the ausolute pro- 
hibition of good books, and of .ne Bivle a4 
mong the rest, had left the human mind 2 
blauk in respect to the doctrines of the bibie, 
Way worse than a biank, for. it was filled with 
the grossest supe:stition and with utter 
darkness, as it regards the benevolent Goc- 





trines of christianity. They must know that 


though thou hast endeavored to know and | 


within a few years, light has shose en 
hitherto benighted country, and that 

have broken theirchains, and « t visi 
from 8 worse than Egyptian darkness into s 
‘marvellous light. They must hnow, for the 
report of our com rs has been pub-/} 


lished in all our papers, that the new gov- 
ernment have encouraged and ptbliched a 
translation of the New Testament into their 
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vernacular tongue, and by doing so, have 
gone some steps farther than any of the be- 
nig hted regions of the earth. This isa great 
thing, whereof one would think our minis- 
ters of the gospel would be glad ; yet J have 
not heard that this important and _heart- 
cheering event bas been mentioned in either 
ptaver of sermon. « 
Our clergy and some of their most wealthy 
| supporters are very zealous, and spare neith- 
er pains nor cost to sow the seeds of ehris- 
tianity in the stony regions of Hindostan, 
where we know that they will be choaked 
and wasted, while the more propitious soil 
in South America is wholly neglected — 
Why do not our clergy sound the glad.tid- 
ings in the ears of their congregations ! 
Why do they not, in their prayers, return 
thanks for this gioricus discevery of gospel 
light among the regenerated Spaniards ?/ 
Why do they not tell them that the prohibi- 
tion of books no longer exists, and that print- 
ing presses are tuultiplying in the vast and 
fertile regions of the South to spread human 
and divine knowledge through regions where 
they were hitherto unknown? Why all this 
romantic ardour for the inhabitants of the 
East, and why this torpor, this utter insensi- 
bility for evangelical blessings on the pco- 
ple of our own continent ? nah 

In relating this coldness—these omissions, 
ard this neglect, we blush to record that we 
have heard, from the pulpit, off the day of 
thanksgiving, the Allied Army, those tools of 
king-craft and priest-craft, spoxen of in the 
tone of approbation and gratitude, and the 
present degraded state of France glanced at 
with the voice of joy and gratulation. How 
long—O Lord! how long are we to endure 
these wretched, ragged remnants of old pa 
pal folly and nonsense! Are these teachers 
totally divested of the genuine scripture 
spreading-spirit ?—or are they more con- 
cerned for the-durability of their earthly 
temple made by men’s hands than for the 
downfal of superstition, bigotry and priest- 
craft? which will be trodden down in the 
dust wherever the New Testament is read 
and understood. 

A NORTH AMERICAN. 

Whatever thay have been the ertors of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, we must give him the. 
glory of having swept away more of tht cob- 
webs of papal superstition and tyranny in 
seven years then all the protestant Princes 
have done for a century. Still that odious 
tyranny exists, still it decrees forture to be 
exercised against those that despotism may 
denominate traiters, and against /ree Ma- 
sons. This abominable papal tyranny has 
met with, we hope, a fatal blow in South A- 
merica, and yet our pulpits are silent on the 
great event. An account of a score of con- 
verts in Hindostan, would be rung through 
all their tracts and news pappers with morc 
warmth of gratulation than the assurance of 
the translation of the New-Testameat circu- 
lating through the vast regions of South A- 
merica! | 
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ADDRESS, 


Delivered at Bostov, before St. AnpREw’s Rota, 
ArcH CHAPTER, at the installation of their officers, 
Nov. 11, A. L. 5818. 


By Companion Water R. Jonxson. 


Concluded. 


Notwithstanding there is abundant reason to deplore 
the devastations of war and the miseries consequent 
thereto; notwithstanding that the peaceful nature, and 
tendency of those sublime precepts laid down in the 
sacred pages, and inculcated, as well within the pale of 
our secret ** sanctuary,” as without the * court of the 
holy taheraacle,” as well in the private chambers of 
social retirement, as in the high places of public devo- 
tion ; stil] there are many who have ever belicved, 
and still continue to beiieve, that a resort to hostilities, 
in certain cases, is not only justifiable, but even ne- 
cessary, and unavoidable ; that the operation of * curb- 
ing ambition, depressing envy, moderating anger, and 
encouraging good dispositions,” to an extent that shall 
withcraw the votaries of the martial god, from their 
bloody career, would be impracticable ia the perform- 
ance,—therefore useless in the attempt. How well 
their opinions are founded, time alone may deterinine. 
To render such an attempt successful, a general, moral 
reformation is necessary,—a reformation. of which, 
among many others, some, undonbtedly, of our breth- 
ren and companions are too incredulous to indulge very 
sanguine hopes. ‘Vere the profession of arms, there- 
| fore, declared incompetible with the duties and obliga- 

tions of the craft, the gavel could never be substituted 
for the sword, without continually reminding him who 
wielded it, of a gross inconsistency between his prin- 
ciples aad his conduct, and thus, at the shrine of per- 
haps an erroneous opinion, must be sacrificed one of 
the deares‘ joys, that can solace the soldier’s miseries. 
How grateful that solace. many of our associates can 
attest, who amidst the hardships and dangers of the tent- 
ed field have tasted sweet ebhvion of their cares around 
the sacred altar of friendship, or bave inhaled at Jeast 
a temporary fragrance of the olive branch, ascending | 





with the gavel in the othér he t 
-masonic greatnese,when 
behold the institution, of which hy 
“* strength,” and * ornament,” 
which his soul ever abhorred ? Sham 
of faction extending their pestiferous’™ 
blessed soil of philanthropy ? and the tegg 
benevolence, which made glad the adh 
career, choaked up with offensive alluvial 
such as malignant passions generate, and delaamg 
_ bition leaves upon the earth? Forbid it, pure 
Masonry ! Forbid it, sublime High Priest of 
extended ARCH ! 









Most Excellent Companions, 


Permit me to express my sincere 4 
at beholding you again invested with’ the dim 
your honourable offices, As the li : 
buman countenance mark the order-of the j 
talents, and the tone of his passions, so the dugg 
and feelings, prevalent in any ular 
may be discovered from an acquaintahee qm 
who superintend and direct its concerns. .Om 
ertions, then, much must depend both of 
tion sustained abroad and of the interest, 
realized within. Their past experier 
tegrity and ability, and a confidence . 
how recommitted to your hands, will . i 
neglect nor abuse, have induced your worthy, 
panions to display this renewed of their & 
ence_and attachment. That this nce has j 
been misplaced, it will, I trust, be your constant 
unremitting endeavor to demonstrate. May the 
hours of virtue proceed without interruption. t ny 
your future avspices. May you excite them by ye 
presence, animate by your example, and direct @ 
by your.councils. The moral precepts of tho a 
and sublime degrees here communicated, have. tq 
less made a deep and Jasting impression on yours 
Hence you have derived assurances, that assidulyg 
industry will never go unsewarded, but even ii 
‘‘inundations, or conflagrations” waste the fj 
fabric wisdom can design, or skill can éxecute,. yal 
those ‘: safe repositories,” whose inmost recesp 
devouring element can penetrate, you may ever 
abundant materials to erect,—and treasures toegiie 
a second temple, whose magnificence shall ae 
the first and whose beauty may be the wonder amd 
wiration of every beholder. «sala 
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Respected Officers and Members of St. Ané 
Chapter, 


The past prosperity and present auspicious 
cumstances of your Chapter, while they demc 
that your alacrity and zeal are worthy of all commé 
ation, remind you that to maintain your present. 
tinguished reputation, a perseverance and indus 
proportiotied to your former activity and ardoét,; GF 
indispelisably neaessary. To your bands are coum 
ted the keys of important knowledge, with the. 
of imparting to such, aid to such > es hall 
exhibited sufficient specimens of , skill and | 
formation, to merit a participation in the exalted privi- 
leges, which that knowledge conferss.; Agthe basis.of 
masonry is designed on a plan no jess ,esieemve than 
the surface of the whole habitable glove, 
this grand structure your constant at 
original design will secure you from all 
peculiarities, whioh might in ahy degree aterm 
salutary purposes. To this object may youre! 
directed with watchful care. May “* purity Of x 
tion and rectitude of conduct’ ever itate the oa 
spicuous outlines of your characters. Let “ hesmeny" 
be the “‘ word of exhortation” at 4°? your POL 
courtesy and affability your “ * to @ 
when abroad, and virtue the bright “ signet” & 
admiesion to eternal happiness. Sa that W 
wisdum of the sublime grand Architect abovey 
* close your cemmunicatic;<” with sub 7 on 
to “* enter on untried being,—to “* pass” from “Same 
ness, to light” ineffable, and to be “ raised” aba 
groveling apptehensions of earthly 1 is 
‘strength of that virtue, faith and piety, which af 
supports of your social compact here below, * 
you to higher felicity, place you on “ seats” 9 
honorable than the criental chair, ‘that you 
‘* received and acknowledged” the “ goo 
true” and finally * exaited” to a participation ¢ 
divine joys, which await the faithful; m,that Oa 
arch on high, whose beauty enraptured seraphim 0g 
and whose decorations are the ensigns of ccle 
royalty. ' 
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MASONIC ODE. 
WRITTEN BY ROBERT Tf. PAINE, JUS. Esa. 18 1 


SWEET MINSTREL, who to mortal: ears 
Canst tell the AR? which guides the spheres yx r 
Blest Masonry, all hail ! ¢ 
With Nature’s birth thy laws began, 
To rule on earth fraternal Man, 
And still in Heav’n prevail. — se 


O’er mafter’s modes thy mystic sway ee 

Can fashion Chaos’ devious way, Pex an 

To Order's lucid maze ; ea 

Can rear the cloud-assaulting towetr— xo ne 
And bid the worm that breathes its hour, : 

; Its hnmble palace raise. a 


From nascent life te being’s pride 
The surest boon thy laws provide 
~ When wayward fate beguiles :— 
The Tears thou shed'st for human woe, 
In falling snine like Iris’ bow, = 
And beam an ARcH of smiles, 





Come, Priest of Science, truth arrayed: 
And with thee bring each tuneful maid, 
Thou lov'st on Shinar’s plain ; 
Revive creation’s primal plan, 
Subdue this wilderress of man, 








with the incense of brotherly love. 


Bid Social Virtue reign ! 
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